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THE TIMES FOR THE SUMMER. 

Persons leaving the City for the Summer 
ean have Taz Times mailed to their address 
for One Dollar per month. 


This morning ‘Taz Datiy Toces consists of 
Tweive Piczs. Every news-dealer ts bound to 
deliver the paper in its complete form, and any 
failure to do 30 should be reported at the publica 


he Signal Service Bureau report’ indicates 
for to-day, in this region, rainy, foliowed by 
partly cloudy, weather, southerly winds, veer- 
tng 10, north-westerly,. stationary or slightly 
lower temperature, higher pressure. 
V—_—___—— 


4 DEMOCRATIC INDISORETION. 


A few Democratic newspapers and speak- 
era, after much rumination, have ventured 
to comment on the latest development of 
“the Mississippi plan.” But it is evident 
from the tone of their observations that 
these tardy and reluctant critics do not com- 

‘prehend the enormity of the offense which 
they affect to condemn. They are not so 
much moved by the moral aspect of Missis- 
sippi bdull-dozing, as by its. unfortunate 
political influence. Originally, ‘the Mie- 
sis¢ippi plan” contemplated the suppres- 
sign of the colored vote by violent and, if 
necessary, even bloody means. When it 
was found that there were white men vot- 
ing with and leading the free blacks, it be- 
came obligatory to include these in the 
general proseripticn. It was thought a very 
unnatural thing that white men should con- 
sort with negroes to the extent of voting 
the same ticket which they did, and of in- 
structing them in the new duties of citizen- 
ship. It was only right that the negroes 
should be prevented from voting in their 
ignorance—an ignorance which was evinced 
by their voting the Republican ticket ; 
bat it was necessary for the safety of so- 
viety that their volunteer leaders should be 
terrorized : and suppressed.- These latter 
were dangerous agents engaged in sowing 
the seeds of death and disease. They were 
treated asthe Abolitionists of ante-war 
times were treated, and for the same rea- 
son. Their presenge threatened the safety 
of the State, — 

* While this process of elimination was 
going on in the South, the Democratic lead- 
ers of public opinion in the North met the 
charge of bull-dozing in various, different 
ways. At first they denied that there was 
any such violence ‘employed to coerce the 
black or white Republicans as had been 
alleged.’ The whole subject was treated 
with ridicule. The slightest reference to 
the outrages of Southern bull-dozers° was 
met with sarcasms relating to “ the bloody 
shirt” as an emblem of the alleged imagi- 


nary terrors of the Democratic plan of cam- |. 


paign. When confronted with facts which 
“even the local Democratic authorities could 
- Rot keep out of sight, North and South 

; agreed that there were brutal and danger- 
©. otismegtoes, who had only sufferedajust pun- 
ishment for their crimes. To be sure, they 
had been itregularly executed, but the 
“popular ‘feeling eonld not be restrained. 
Tt was well known that the men who had 
been. killed or driven out.of the country 
perpen die so ait ns ‘® servile insurrection ; 
Y were organizing zing | conspiracy which 
had for its object the plunder and extirps- 


Kill them 
off or drive them out of the ‘region? This 
of Mormonism in Georgia when Elder 
Stanprne’s preaching began to tell upon the 
people, . aeiectae 

Let it once be established that tue 
‘party may use the most violent means | to 
perpetuate its power, and there is an-end 
of popular liberty. . This would nob trouble 
the Democrats, but it has becomé evident 
that Democrats who have been’ allowed 
without let or hindranée to bull-doze Re- 
publicans will eventually practice the same 
tactics toward Independents and other Dem- 
ocrats. This is the aspect of “ the Missis- 
sippi plan,” which has finally alarmed our 
Demoeratic friends .of the North. It 
so happens that the candidate who 
was clubbed out of the canvass 
for Sheriff in Yazoo County was an 
original bull-dozer and Democrat. He is 
the proud possessor of a complimentary 
testimonial from his fellow-citizens, on 
which it is set forth that he has been thus 
rewarded for his services in ridding Yazoo 
of its Radical conspirators. It is not worth 
while to inquire into the methods by which 
the Radicals were driven out. But we do 
know that the bull-dozer has at last been 
bull-dozed. The engineer is hoist by his 
own petard. To the’ Democratic mind, the 
crime of “ the Mississippi plan” is. not so 
much against human liberty or - against 
society as against the Democratic Party. 
The crime is in being found out—found 
out in a way which makes denial and 
concealment no longer possible, In popu- 
lar parlance, the men of Yazoo “ have given 
the thing away.” As long asthe tyranny of 
the truculent fellows who rule the Demo- 
cratic Party in the South was practiced 
only on Republicans, there was a.chance for 
their allies in the North to deceive the 
people by falsehoods... This chanceis taken 
away when the witnesses are Democrats 
who have felt the keen edge of oppression. 
And this is the reason why the Democratic 
speakers and writers of the North are 
finally out of patience with their Southern 
brethren; by a series of indiseretions, they 
have finally given the lie to all their former 
protestations of innocence of the crimes 
imputed to them. Not being interfered 
with, they have been emboldened to turn 
their weapons against each other. 

a) 


LESSONS FOR LABORERS. 

The volume of reports from United 
States Consuls in- Europe, which has been 
prepared under the direction of the State 
Department at Washington, contains much 
important information and many valuable 
hints which may well be turned to account 
by the intelligent working men of this coun- 
try. I+ is to be presumed that the informa- 
tion is trustworthy, being gathered for offi- 
cial purposes by men whose position should 
afford them opportunities for collecting ac- 
curate data, and secure them from any mo- 
tive or temptation to deduce false conelu- 
sions. In the volume as presented there is 
some appearance of a desire to make out a 
favorable case’ for the condition of the 
laboring population of this country, as 
‘eompared with those of Europe, and the 
figures representing the’ cost of living 
abroad do not entirely agree with familiar 
statements on the subject. But no donbt 
the view given in these reports is substan- 
tially correct. 

Our people may not derive any great 
amount of satisfaction or content from the 
mere fact that others are worse off than 
themselves, but they may profit by a knowl- 
edge of the conditions that make them 80, 
and of the evil resultg of wrong methods of 
attempting to improve those conditions. It 
is not desirable to settle down into unques- 
tioning aequiescence in whatever hardships 


thinking to be a ‘‘life worth'living,” but it 
certainly illustrates the superiority, in any 
given condition of things, of frugality over 
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vantages and of complete amity, in order 

corduce to the prosperity of either. The 
share which each is to receive from the 
product of their joint efforts is determined 
by laws that cannot be amended or escaped 
from by any combination, and the chance 
of labor to increase its reward lies in the 
direction.of higher intelligence and skill 
and greater effectiveness,. Wages for me- 
chanies and artisans are represented 


siderably lower. This in itself. should 
be encouraging, but the tendency of com- 
merece and emigration is toward an equilib- 
rium of prices for labor and commodities 
alike, and the only means of securing per- 
manent superiority in the condition of the 
laborer is to be found in his own character 
and econduct—greater intelligence, indus- 
try, and efficiency, and a recognition of the 
laws that control his relations with the cap- 
ital that furnishes the means and opportuni- 
ty for employment on a large scale. The 
undeveloped resources of the country favor 
the laborer and capitalist.equally, but aside 
from these, both must depend for their 
prosperity or material condition, whatever 
it may be, upon the resources that are with- 
in themselves. 
 sstneetanneennenneiemeeeeniatiamenmanedieet 
THE NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
BIBLE. 

Itis evident in many ways that we stand 
to-day in a different itical attitude toward the 
Bible from that in which we stood half a cen- 
tury ago. Itis not now a question of schools 
of interpretation, but rather the entering into 
the real sphere of history and scientific re- 
search. Criticism has been comparatively un- 
fettered. It has been bound by neither Catho- 
lie nor Protestant traditions. The point has 
beén to reach the exact sense of a book or chap- 
ter by the best available means. The Bible has 
been studied after scientific fashion. It has 
been read to reach its literary sense, It has 
been. looked at, not as committed to this 
or that section of the Christian . Church, 
but as the Word of Gop to the ha- 
man race. This emancipation of the Scriptures 
from strictly ecclesiastical protection has been 
chiefly due to our larger knowledge of Oriental 
languages and history, to the better understand- 
ing of, the obscure time from the decline of the 
hierarehy of Ezra to the day of Cxnist, and to 
the flood of light which has been thrown by re- 
cent scholarship upon the structure of the Gos- 
pels and the sources of Apostolic history. The 
result of such an examination of its real struc- 
ture is justly stated by the Rev. Dr. Wasx- 
BURN, in a paper on “ Modern Biblical Criti- 
cism” in the Princeton Review for July, to be 
“to give us the trne idea of the unity and de- 
sign of revelation. .The Bible is not to a Chris- 
tian scholar, as {t has been too often re- 
garded, s° book of arbitrary teachings 
on ell problems of doctrine or natural 
science or morals, It is given for the revéla- 
tion to man of the one-grand fact of a personal, 
living Gop in human: history. * * * The 
knowledge of one Gop, Creator, and Lawgiver ; 
the pure ethical teaching of the Mosaic code; 
the social and religious fabric built on it, and 
abiding through all the epochs of the national 
growth; in sharpest contrast with the idolatry 
and viceof the people; the Providential history 
athid the changes of the outer world—all these 
stamp on the record the indelible proof of « su- 
pernatural design.” Since Bishop Lowra 
ehowed the difference between history and 
poetry in the Scriptures, there has been a great 
gain in the knowledge of the real structure of 
the Old Testament, and hardly less gain has 
been made-in the discovery of the essential 
unity of the New. 

The “study of the Gospels,” says Dr. Wasu- 
BURN, ‘in connection with the mind of their 
time reveals the fact that the lofty truth of the 
Word of Gop is to be found not merely in Pla- 
tonic or Alexandrian sources, but in the doctrin- 
al faith of Palestine. The Logos of the fourth 
Gospel is no more a later conception than the 
Messiah and Prophet whom the Synopties por- 
tray. We recognize in the more spiritual in- 
sight of St. Jonny, or the moré simple page of 
St, Marrnew, the same Divine man.” The 
reaching of this essential harmony in the strue- 
ture of the whole Bible, and of the substantial 
agreement of its several parts, has disclosed the 
method of right criticism. It has led: to the 
study of the Bible in its literary and universal 
form. 


Thisnew criticalattitude has been reached with- 
out destroying any part of true doctrinal teaching 


of former times, though it has made sad havoc 


with some doctrines which were based upon the 
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the unity of the Christian faith before the after- 
growths of the Church came into existences. 
This is reaching down to the foundations It 
strikes into what is fundamental and éssential, 
and opens the way to the bringing of harmony 
into our discordant confusions of ite 

When ground like this is. taken, a great part 
of the difficulty connected with. the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible is removed. It's not neces- 
sary to maintain that it is absolutely free from 
textal error, or that its language can always 
be reconciled with the advances of modern 
science. It is really » work sui generis, and is 
only understood when interpreted in accord- 
ance with all the facts of its origin and history. 
The benefit derived to it from tecent criticism 
is that it is beginning to be understood as a 
whole and in its essential character. Its prés- 
ent ‘interpretation is broader and’ better than 
ever before ; its broad and fniversal prineiples 
are made to stand out not as‘ parts of a theo- 
logical. system, but as living facts; and people 
are being led anew to the study of the ‘Scrip- 
tures because they are able to gain a better 
sense of their scope and meaning: This is the 
best and, in 4 general sense, the true result of 
- what has seemed to many the fearleds and radi- 
eal criticism of our own tima © Itis only de- 
structive to those who are wedded to copven- 
tional ideas; itis always constructive as it lays 
bare the truth of things, and it is in this re- 
spect that it has placed men in new attitude 
toward the Bible. They begin to 100k to it 
anew for a proper basis of ethics and for a new 
or fresher way to belief in the Eternal. It is 
this deeper and more abiding sense of what the. 
Bible contains that’ is now more‘and more dis- 
closed to the students of criticism. . It is, in- 
deed, one of the religious signs of the times. _. 

tanec sneemeeneenecen eee 
REPUBLICANISM AND DOM@STIO ViR- 
TUR. See 

It ig very pleasant to know that Gam- 
BETTA congratulates Paris alike upon the pros 
pects of business and upon the ineréase of 
marriages at this season. He makes the de 
lightful complaint that the wedding invitations 
erowd upon him too much for his. time and his 
stomach, and that his digestive powers are 
quite inadequate to meet the demands of the 
many marriage feasts. This fact speaks wel} 
for the prosperity of France, and why uiay it 
not speak well also for the influence of the Re- 
public upon morality abd manors? A true 
republic is founded upon personal, Nberty, and 
of course the claim of liberty for one’s self im- 
plies the recognition of the same claim in 
others; for liberty is the great. conservative 
power, and it cannot exaét rights without 
according them to others, and thus mating 
right with justice in a bond not to be troken. 
Moreover, if the man has rights, do has the 
woman, and it is her sacred right to receive as 
much as she gives, and to have an honored 
place in the heart and home of her husband 
and the father of her children. .As to whether 
she shall vote or not in the republic, Is an open 
question, and not of the first importance to her. 
What she cares most about is to be able to 
throw her vote and make her mark in her own 
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meansathand. But this method of living is a 
fearful mistake, and we need careful economy 
not only to pay our bills, but to keep peace of 
mind and dignity of character and family honor 
and influence. 
Tn our American disposition to live generous- 
ly, and to copy the manners and expenses of Eu- 
ropean aristocracies, we forget that Europe has, 
in its way, a rigid economy, and thas in almost 
all classes abroad there is a tendency to count 
the means as well as the cost. Each class hasits 
own resources and its own rate of expenditure. 
The Duke generally regulates his living by his 
rent-roll and bank account, and he takes care 
that even his spendthrift son or nephew shall 
marry money enough to keep his head above 
water and to guard the old blood with plenty of 
the new gold. So, too, every grade of European 
society tends to study its own ways and means, 
and to have ite own characteristic code of 
economy. We pursue generally s different 
‘course, and while in our politics we level aris- 
tocratic pretension down to the grade of repub- 
Hean equality, in our social life we tend to level 
our republican equality up to the standard of 
aristocratic fashion and expensiveness, Many 
ashowy wedding takes place between parties 
who need the money spent upon trinkets an1 
flowers and dainties to pay the coming year’s 
board, and who might, according to the laws of 
Switzerland and Germany, be prohibited from 
marrying because they have no obvious means 
of supporting a family. ‘ 
What is most needed, however, in our Ameri- 
can life is not te discourage earnest lovers from 
marrying according to their honest love, but to 
insist upon just and wholesome and truly re- 
publican ideas of economy. Every sincere con- 
viction demands a certain heroic purpose and 
something of non-conformity to the ways of 
the gay world. The increase of happy. mar- 
Tiages depends in the main upon the rise and 
progress of this disposition. The rich marry 
because they wish to have heirs to their proper- 
ty and mame, and they need not reckon the 
cost, and the poor marry quite as freely be- 
cause they are reckless of cost, and expect to 
live from hand to mouth anyhow. The creat 
thing to be desired is miore marriages between 
young men and women who are neither rich nor 
poor, and whose love for each other is worth 
sacrificing something for. These people and 
their children are the hope of our Republic, and 
the better times coming ought to be good for 
them. : 
ee 
TRA-POT COMPRTITION. 
‘An unpleasantness has arisen between 
the tea-dealers and the crockery-dealers in this 
City. The former have for some years been in 
the habit of attracting trade by every device of 
high-sounding names, gas-jets, bright paint, 
and advertising vans, and now they have in- 
troduced a variation of the ‘‘ chromo” business 
by giving crockery and glass-ware to their cus- 
tomers. Thus the retail dealers in those wares 
are greatly exercised, and complain that their 
* trade is rained because nobody will go to them 
to buy crockery when he can have it “ thrown 
in” with his tea. The protective association 


have appointed a committee to purchase tea 
and ‘coffee, which will be offered at cost in 
every crockery store in the City; circulars are 
also to be sent through the country inviting 


peculiar sphere, the world of society, and it 4s,|/ co-operation, and offering to furnish the mu- 
by marriage that she secures that franchise, or ) nitions of war, to wit, wa and coffee, on the 


ought to secure it. 


This is what secures, in the main, fair play to’| 


same terms. The wholesale dealers in crockery, 


tea at cost. * 
It is a tempest in a tea-pot, or about the con- 


|} tents of the tea-pot, and yet the well-remem- 
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gins; the rule is to attract trade in large ag- 


| gregate quantities, by ‘bargain counters” and 


an endless variety of fresh lots af low prices, 


changed frequently, theeapital employed being 


thus rapidly turned over. To-day, the prac- 
ticed customer picks up this thing at a bargain ; 
to-morrow, that, So the buyer for the store 
alert inthe same way, snaps up anything he 
finds which is desirable and cheap, whether in 
his “line” or not, because he knows it will be 
taken readily. The “line” thus becomes very 
crooked and elastic. The effect upon regulsr 
dealers is not considered; let them do likewise ; 
or, if they cannot stand up under competition, 
let them go over. 

This intense competition runs through every- 
thing, - One result is, that while activity and 
what we call enterprise are stimulated, versa- 
tility and originality in trade, to some extent, 
are discouraged. That is, no sooner does any- 
body who has conceived a new idea in trade, or 
discovered some want which is unsupplied, put 
the one into practice and prove the other by 
working up a demand, than a host of com- 
petitors rush forward to divide the reward with 
him. Nothing is secure to its originator except 
a patented article, and. ¢ven that is not, pro- 
vided the profits are enough to tempt infringe- 
ment on a larze scale, or else that the article 
can be profitably turned out in s corner out 
of sight. Of course, this remark applies 
only to occupations which are the realiza- 
tion of new practical ideas that are un- 
patentable, and yet have no  protec- 
tion from the need of large capital; they are 
little p'acers which would be so to the discov- 
erer if he could have protection as such. Un- 
doubtedly, the fear of merely becoming, gra- 
tuitously, pioneers for others deters many from 
testing their new ideas. Still, the situation has 
to be accepted. The development ot competi- 
tion, by mixing trades, by agencies, commis- 
sions, and every form of middle-man business, 
is a part of the facts. Nobody but himself 
cares for the hindmost. It would be better 
were there more of the old-fashioned slowness 
and of content of éach man in his own line, 
but it is tmpossible to question the right of the 
universal Yankee American to buy and” sell 
anything, and equally idle to complain because 
he will do so. The Turk squats in his nook of 
the bazaar, smokes, and waits for customers; 
the New World scrambles for them. The tea 
pot dealer must see thé tea-dealer bestowing 
tea-pots, and he must make the best of it. 


A LAMENT FOR THE BOWERY BOY. 


Itisrelated of Taackery that, being very 
desirous to see a “‘ Bowery boy,” he went with 
a friend into the haunts of that peculiar crea- 
ture to look for one. Very soon his companion 
pointed out to hima genuine specimen stand- 
ing on the corner of a street, against s lamp- 
post, red-shirted, black-tréusered, soap-locked, 
shiny-hatted, with cigarin mouth elevated at 
an angie of forty-fivedegrees. After contem- 
plating him for a few moments, THackERAY 
said to his friend that he would like to hear the 
fellow speac—to talk with him—and asked if he 
might do so:  ‘‘Surely,” he was told, ‘ with- 
out hesitation; go to him and ask him to direct 
you somewhere.” Thereupon the curious 
stranger approached and said politely: ‘‘My 
friend, I should like to go to” such or such a 
place. “Well,” replied the Bowery boy, in his 
peculiar and quite inexpredsible tone, and with- 
out moving anything except his lips, as he 
looked up lazily at the tall, gray-haired novel- 
ist, “well, sonny, you ean go, if you won't 
stay too long.” THackK#Ray was quite satis- 
fied, and well he might have been, He had 
seen and heard the real thing. If he had wait- 
ede month, and had hunted the Bowery and its 
neighborhood through, he could not have found a 
more characteristic manifestation of the denizen 
of that region that he went out tosee. THACKE- 
Ray was very distinguished and impressive, al- 
most imposing, in his personal appearance ami 
manner, and the perfect indifference of the Bow- 
ery boy tothe superiority of the middle-aged gen- 
tleman who addressed him, combined with the 
humor and good-natured impudence of his re- 
ply. made the rencontre as perfect an incident 
as could have been hoped for. 

This was some twenty-five years ago. It 
could not happen now, simply because the Bow- 
ery boy has disappeared. What nas become of 
him, who can tell? Why has he gone, and 
whither dias he vanished? Mr. Tsacnerary 
might go over the region from Chatham-square 
tothe old hay-seales with a drag-net without 
finding even the semblance or the beginning of 
a Bowery boy. This is strange; for the Bow- 
ery boy was one of the peculiar and indigenous 
products of American society. He sprang up 
spontaneously; and le was like nothing ever 
seen before, like nothing to be seen in any other 
country. Indeed, he was impossible in any 
other country. In @ society of established 
ranks he could not have sprung up; his germ 
would not have been formed; in a country in 
which persons of his condition in life were 
pinched for the means of subsistence, he could 
not have flourished. But favorable as were the | 
conditions of New-York for his development, 
he suddenly and mysteriously disappeared not 
very long ago. The suppression of the Volun- 
teer Fire Department broke his heart, and after 
the war he could not be The very tones 
of his voice—unlike any n sound 
that ever was heard—left not even an echo in 
his long-aceustomed haunts. 

oud oye he Po gece ag ina 


and, in a certain way,’ civil. He would ai 
any one to go anywhere, if he didn’t stay 


sake of the row, but if he were told that his row: 


Ing disturbed a lady, the chances were nine out 


of ten that he would give up his pastime and. 
go with his head unbroken for the lady's com 
fort. His successor has none of this fdelli 
which has been shown on many other oceasi 

than that of our remarks. The reason of is 
seems to be that the Bowery boy's successor ig 
not the product of America, He lacks the 4 
ing toward woman which is so common in this ~~ 
country and’so rare in other countries. He fg. 
merely oneof the dangerous classes of Europe — 


transferred to the freedom of America, which 
he construes with license. This is -true, ak © 


though he may have been actually born here; ~ 
for unless under peculiarly favorable circum- ; 
stances, the son of an emigrant of the Euro 
pean dangerous class is even more likely than 
his father was to become a p: st to society here. 
Our Bowery boy was not an altogether admira- 
ble being, but he was home-made and home 
bred, and we could manage him. When hede 
parted, he left a worse than he behind him as 
his successor. 
—_—_—_———— 

The contemplated marriage of the King oF 
Spain with the Austrian Archduchess Cugistng 
recalls, the fact that barely a year has passed 
away since ALFONSO was bereft -of a lovely _ 
and amiable wife to whom he was passionately at- 
tached, and whose death affected him most griev- 
ously. The marriage of ALFonso0 Du Bovurson with 
his cousin, Manta De Las Mencepzs D’Onieans, 
was a genuine love match. The youthful pair, 
whose joint ages did not make up quite 36 years, 
were united on the 234 of January, 1878, with 
every reasonable hope of health, happiness, and 
long life. Searcely five months after their happy 
wedding-day, Death took away the sweet young Queen 
and planged the King and Spsin into mourn 
ing. Fora long time Atronso utterly refused to be 
eomforted and led the life of a recluse. But Kings 
may not indalge in that luxury of woe which is at 
the command of every private individual, and AL- 
FONSO was compelled to yield to the wishes of ‘his 
people by not only resuming his seeptre, but permit- 
ting himself to be betrothed toa Princess of the 
Hapsburg-Lorraine house, The Spanish people are 
well satisfied with the present manner of their gov- 
ernment, and extremely desirous that the crown 
should remain in the custody of the elder branch 
of the Spanish Bovssows The King ‘has 
two. sisters living, but no brother; his eou- 
sin, Dow Castos; next to himself the eld 
est male representative of his royal house, 
has already wared against him, denied his 
legitimacy and title to the throne, and in 
flieted an infinite amount of suffering upon the 
Spanish people. It is held to be im the highest 
degree desirable that his Majesty should provides his 
country with a Crown Prince, hence the contracting 
of this seeond alliance so soon after the lamented 
Murozspgs’s death The Austrian Arclidaches 
Mantes OCnnistrns ia the grand-daugiiter of the 
talented and popular Palatine, Joszpx. She is 
oply eight months younger than ALFoNso, and ig 
anid to be a highly-accomplished and amiable as well 
as beautifal Princess, She is the daughter of a 
second marriage, her mother, the Archduches 
ELIzaBeTe, having lost her first husband; the 
Archduke Frrprmanp .CHagiss, when still a 
girl im age, an@ having married four years 
later the Archduke Omarizs Farpnmtanp, the 
father of King ALronso’s choice. Alliances be- 
tween the Hapssunes and the Bounsons have been 
of frequent oceurrenee for many centuries past, and 
the bride and bridegroom are cousins, bat so digtant 
that no Papal dispensation will be required to leeal- 
ize thetr union, as was the ease when ALFONSO and 
MERCEDES were wedded. ; 

The Royal Commission that has recently bees 
appointed to examine into the condition of the 
British Army has not begun its work a moment toe 
soon, if we are to believe the statements made by 
apparently well-informed military men. The Franeo- 
German war convinced the Government of Great 
Britain that some stepe must be taken to increase 
the number of trained men who could, should an 
exigency arise, be called into the service, and for 
this purpose the Secretary of War of the Gladstone 
Administration, the present Lord CarDWrhi, ar 
ranged a system of short-term service, by means of 
which these who enlisted might, after a brief perioa, 
pass, if they chose, into the reserves, whieh were 
only to be called upon for active duty at erit'cal 
times. Experience has seemingly shown that this 
system is far from. satisfactory, for not only is 16 
found that the recruits do not stay in the ranks long 
enough to acquire soldierly habits, but the constant 
mustering out of the men xeepe the regiments in a 
practically unserviceable condition. It will be re 
membered that when reinforeements were sent to . 
Lord Cuzetusrosp, in Zululand, the regiments 
whieh were supposed to bein a condition to perform 
active service abroad were sofar deficient in the 
number of their mea that soldiers from other régi- 
ments had to.be added to them to make up their 
quotas. At the present time there are 18 regiments 
on the list for foreign service, which should have a 
combined strength of 14,400, whereas in reality 
they are not 10,500 strong. But these are excep 
tional regiments, which, in consequence of their 
order of service, have been specially considered by 
the administrative branch of the Army, as will be 
seen when it is said that the 38 other regiments now 
in service in. the United Kingdom could not put 
into the field 10,000 effective soldiers. The Fifty- 
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